of the cOsmanli Kings and warriors; but their works, besides
dealing merely with single battles or campaigns, were without
any poetic value, and were in great part written in Persian.
Sultan Suleyman instituted the office of Sheh-Namaji, a term
which practically means Imperial Riming-Chronicler, but is
literally "Sheh-Nama (or King-Book) writer." The duty of the
poet who held this honourable and well-paid position was
to versify current events in the manner of Firdawsi's famous
history of the ancient Kings of Persia. As a rule the Sheh-
Namajis were not content with merely recording the events
of the day, but prefixed to their proper work a long versified
history of the Empire from the days of Er-Toghrul and
C0sman. The office appears to have been frequently left
vacant for some time after the death of the occupier, and
after a few reigns it fell altogether into desuetude. Besides
the official Sheh-Namajis, there were a number of private
writers who versified sometimes the entire history of the
Empire, sometimes the exploits of a particular Sultan or
commander. When the whole of Ottoman history was his
subject the author usually called his book likewise a Sheh-
Nama; but when his theme was more special, his book
received a special title, in which the name of the hero
generally figures. Works of this class are, almost without
exception, devoid alike of literary merit and historical value j
in style they are inflated arid tedious, while their matter is
for the most part a mere paraphrase of the prose annals.
No poet of eminence ever undertook the drudgery of writing
a Sheh-Nama; when such a one desired to sing the praises
of a great man, he did so in a qasida.

If the historical versifiers of this age failed to produce
any poetry worthy of the name, the cause of their unsuccess
must be sought elsewhere than in the source of their inspi-
ration. In the reign of Sultan Suleyman Turkey attained the